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propositions are as irreconcilable in the one sphere as they are in the 
other. But we must at least attempt to broaden social theory until it 
includes them both. We can not be content to study only those 
matters which have human volition as their proximate cause. We 
must also regard that deeper philosophy which attempts to correlate 
the social with the cosmic process. 

Professor Ross's desire to harmonize the collision of groups and the 
resemblance schools is a worthy one. But perhaps somewhat stronger 
emphasis might have been laid upon the truth that the transition from 
conflict to cooperation can never be accounted for except by the 
original social nature of man. That is the vital fact in the whole pro- 
cess. We must take account of the perception of difference as well as 
of the perception of resemblance in the human mind. We must 
explain the clashing of groups as well as their merging. But the fund- 
amental thing is not the collision of groups, but the blending of 
groups, and the key to this process is to be found in the study of the 
social intimations of the individual consciousness. The important 
thing to know is that the perception of resemblance conquers the per- 
ception of difference, that the consciousness of kind, broadly defined, 
is the essential social quality which conquers antipathy. This proposi- 
tion of Professor Giddings deserves to stand side by side with the 
similar proposition of Henry Drummond and John Fiske in scientific 
ethics, that the struggle for the life of others steadily modifies and 
conquers the egoistic struggle for life. 

Like Professor Ross's previous studies of the influence of social con- 
trol upon human society, his woik of analysis and criticism of the 
foundations of sociology deserves universal recognition as a contribu- 
tion of the first order to both sociological literature and sociological 
science. 

Frederick Morgan Davenport. 

Hamilton College. 

Jugendfursorge und Strafrecht in den Vereinigten Staaten von 
Nord-Amerika. Von J. M. Baernreither. Leipzig, Duncker und 
Humblot, 1905. — Ixviii, 304 pp. 

A trip to the United States, after extensive studies in his own coun- 
try, has led the author to give to the German reading world a very 
interesting book on the care of juvenile offenders and criminal law in 
the United States. Although this subject has not yet been treated in 
extenso, one might find in German publications numerous short articles 
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dealing with these questions, which, now nearly settled in America, are 
still far from solution in Europe. 

The greatest advance which has been made in this field has grown 
out of the recognition of the fact that dependent, neglected, defective 
and criminal juveniles represent a single social phenomenon in different 
phases of development. As there is a necessary connection between 
neglect of children and juvenile criminality, the evils of neglect and of 
delinquency should be attacked by the same methods. The moral, 
physical and economic education of the children of to-day will decide 
the fate of the generation of to-morrow. 

In England and France the interest of the child is the decisive fac- 
tor. The English judge has a great deal of discretionary power, and 
penal imprisonment for juvenile offenders, formerly the rule, is now the 
exception. In Germany compulsory education exists for neglected 
children, but the delinquents still have to feel the full force of an anti- 
quated law, wherein the retaliatory idea of punishment is still prevalent. 
Liszt and his school are waging war upon this conception, but as yet 
the results are hardly noticeable. The tendency in those states of the 
Union which have dealt with these questions is to enforce compulsory 
education for all the children brought into court, but it is generally left 
to the discretion of the judge what he will do in each case. 

In spite of the diversities in American society it is not difficult to 
find in criminal and civil law and in the various charitable institutions 
a certain harmony of thought and practice. The most prominent 
feature in recent legislation upon the subject is the differentiation of 
institutions for the care of children with a view to segregation of de- 
pendent and neglected children from the delinquent. Both classes, it 
is recognized, must receive appropriate education. Public and private 
institutions cooperate harmoniously, and ever)rwhere there is a tendency 
to free the public institutions from the influence of party politics. It 
is difficult to overestimate the importance of the part played by private 
associations in the work of reforming institutions for juveniles. I'hey 
were largely instrumental in working out the different schemes of sepa- 
rating children from adults in the penitentiaries and in some cases 
even founded special institutions where the educational idea prevailed 
over the retaliatory. The aim now is to prepare the children for self- 
support. 

The whole reformatory system in the United States is still in a state 
of constant change. The merit system in reformatory and penal insti- 
tutions, the indeterminate sentence, release on parole, the wide discre- 
tionary power of the judge as to what measures are to be taken in each 
individual case are features that quite astonish the author. 
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By an indeterminate sentence society is liberated from a criminal 
until the authority in whose custody he is placed is convinced that he 
is no longer an enemy of society Its aim is to bring the offender 
back to general usefulness. The general practice is to bring juvenile 
offenders before the judge who introduces them to the probation officer 
to whose care they are assigned. The work of the probation ofificer is 
not confined to the juvenile offender alone. The officer must become 
acquainted with the child's parents and win their confidence in order 
to secure their cooperation in the discharge of his duty. Occasionally 
he has to find work for his wards and he must see that they live in 
decent places. To keep in contact with the children he generally 
makes them report every other week and sees them at least once a 
month in their homes, in school or at their place of work. In Massa- 
chusetts the probation system exists even for adults. The duration of 
the probation period varies ; a permanent discharge may be granted for 
good behavior. Before granting a release it is always necessary to 
know about home conditions and influences. 

Chicago was the first city in the United States to establish, in 1899, 
a juvenile court. This was done by an act to regulate the treatment 
of dependent, neglected and delinquent children. As this law was the 
first one, and all the others are based on it, a short analysis of the most 
important points may be of interest. 

The law as first enacted was applicable to children under sixteen 
years ; by later amendments it was made applicable to boys up to seven- 
teen and girls under eighteen. A dependent petition is made out for 
a child who habitually begs or receives alms ; who has no permanent 
place of abode ; who frequents vicious company and wanders through 
the streets and alleys ; who has no proper parental care or guardian- 
ship ; who is destitute, abandoned and homeless ; who lives in a house 
of ill repute or in a home which is an unfit place for the care of a child. 
Children are classed as delinquents when they are incorrigible, know- 
ingly associate with persons of vicious character or frequent houses of 
ill fame, grow up in idleness and crime, absent themselves from home, 
habitually wander about the streets or railroad tracks at night without 
legitimate business, use indecent language or are guilty of criminal 
conduct. 

The court is presided over by one of the circuit court judges in spe- 
cial chambers. A petition may be filed by any reputable person resid- 
ing in Cook county. Probation officers have to give all necessary infor- 
mation to the court. At present most of the officers are under the 
civil service and are paid by the county ; formerly a juvenile court com- 
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mittee paid their salaries. Some workers in charitable institutions and 
a number of visiting nurses have like commissions. At the police sta- 
tions sixteen officers in plain clothes take care of the juvenile offenders. 

From 2943 cases in 1903 the number increased to 7179 in 1904—5. 
Similar courts have been established in several other states, the best 
known being the court in Denver, which has gained a high reputation 
for efficiency. 

A great influence upon all chOd-saving institutions in the United 
States is exercised by the National Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tions. Its influence tends towards centralization and greater efficiency 
of personnel. 

In connection with an extensive review of Henry M. Boies's Science 
of Penology and C. R. Henderson's excellent Introduction to the Study 
of Dependent, Defective and Delinquent Classes, the author points out 
the close connection between science and everyday exigencies in 
American social policy. Theory and practice go hand in hand. In 
the author's opinion the results obtained must nevertheless be accepted 
with great reserve. 

A chapter on the foundation of family law with special regard to 
the position of the child closes the book. The American child has an 
inalienable right to happiness and proper nurture. Parental power is 
abrogated for the child's benefit. 

The whole book is very thorough, and is a much needed presenta- 
tion of the progress accomplished in the care of children in the United 
States. Germany will, I trust, soon follow in some way along the same 
lines. 

A valuable appendix is given consisting of a large collection of laws, 
decisions and opinions on the subject, mostly in English. 

Victor von Borosini. 

Hull House, Chicago. 



Nordamerikanische Eisenbahnen : Ihre Verwaltting und Wirt- 
schaftsgebarung. By W. Hoff and F. Schwabach. Berlin, Julius 
Springer, 1906. — xii, 377 pp., with map. 

This is a report by two members of the Prussian railway administra- 
tion of an investigation into the organization and working of American 
railways made at the request of the Prussian Ministry of Public Works. 
The authors made an extensive journey through the United States and 
have published a general survey of American railway conditions, to be 
followed soon by more exhaustive studies of individual railway systems. 



